CHAPTER IV
THE  POLITICAL  PERIOD  (1877-1886)
ANOTHER turn in the life-wheel of William Morris was now about to be made.   He had become the father of a family, a well-to-do citizen of the mature age of forty-three ; but so far he had shirked the trials and responsibilities of a civic conscience and  an  active political creed.    We have seen how he decided at Oxford that the subject of social reform was not his job : he saw no way out of the tangle.    But if he would not consider the troubles of Society, he soon began to find that j Society was up against him in numberless affairs, which/ he could not afford to let pass without a protest.    If he was prepared to leave Society as it was, Society was not prepared to leave him alone.    He could not live his own life unmolested, so it happened that he was )/ forced  by  circumstances to  start   crusading   against J? things   which   were   hampering the   pleasure   of  his! existence.
His first public crusade was obviously very closely attached to his artistic career. Beautiful buildings were a necessary part of his life; and he found that the relics of the past were being destroyed by senseless idiots who were sometimes foolish enough to imagine! that they were preserving the old by restoration. Sothe law the partners were equals: in the eyes of commonsense Morris was the owner of almost the whole business. Rossetti and Madox Brown and Marshall stood by their legal rights; and when the partnership was dissolved in 1875—leaving the business in Morris's handspoetry.
